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stability. But this is only true of the best and
the highest placed classes in England. America
is not alone the home of social awkwardness.
The laborious gentility, the careful speech, the
pose of being at home, ca* nonchalances qni &mt
les plus grands artifices, are painfully apparent
amongst English men and women, who a.re striv-
ing to appear what they are not, or who tire out
and out "bounders." The natural shyness, and
slowness, and lack of adaptability of the race
come out with mortifying distinctness when the
English undertake to play a social part which is
a bit above their station.

Those who have suffered socially* financially,
or morally, the frayed, the failed, and the flayed,
are more horribly conspicuous in their efforts to
appear at ease here than anywhere else. The
others appear all the more serene and confident
by comparison. These latter worry very little over
questions of whether they profit or not by being
seen in this company or that, apul as a conse-
quence the same general law which welcomes
prowess wherever it appears in England uyplies
to that microcosm of life called Society* Ability,
success, wealth, provided they be amenable to
the manners, speech, and to that curious cate-
gorical imperative of the etiquette of the day and
generation, go where they please and outdistance